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THE IRONY OF JESUS. 



TT is quite possible that because the world has wished to think 
•*• of Christ only in a single aspect, a great deal of the real char- 
acter and manner of his teaching may have been obscured. We 
expect to find in his sayings one persistent mode of thought unfolded 
in one persistent way. That he should be anything else than a 
prophet opening up the future, or that he should ever fix his eye on 
anything except goals and the last destinies of men, we never per- 
mit ourselves for a moment to believe. And yet it would be strange 
if even supposing a great teacher had one solitary doctrine to un- 
fold he would choose only one solitary way of expressing it. We 
know, for instance, that Socrates sometimes dropped his irony, and 
spoke full in the face. And it may still be possible to discover that 
Jesus did the reverse, or at least it may be possible to discover 
among the fragmentary utterances that have come down to us and 
that we have good reasons for supposing to be as genuine as, for 
instance, the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, some in- 
dication that he passed not only moral but also intellectual judg- 
ments on men and things. 

There is no more striking example of the immense influence of 
art upon the world than is to be found in the effect which the tra- 
ditional portrait of Jesus has had on mankind. Perhaps with the 
exception of Tintoretto who has invariably given a perturbed and 
almost dissatisfied expression to Christ, and of Bazzi who makes 
him almost Herculean, the other great painters have reproduced a 
type quite feminine in its delicacy, with eye-lids drooping as if to 
cover tears. And ever since, the world has not wished to see him 
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virile. It is this traditional portrait — it might almost be taken for 
a figure of penitence — which rises up before us at the mention of 
his name, and that dominates nearly all the literature which has 
grown round the New Testament. 

It is true that the indignation of Christ has received some at- 
tention in the pulpit, but its importance in helping us to discover 
his own psychology has been altogether overlooked. Although 
there remains enough of his vehemence to let us see how intense it 
must have been, he still remains in popular imagination the su- 
preme type of self-effacement, a figure almost vanishing before the 
storm. 

Now it might almost be taken for granted that one who has 
had so overwhelming an influence on the world's fortunes must 
have been at least as aggressive in his manner as, let us say, Sa- 
vonarola. For all we know to the contrary, some of his Parables 
may have been satires on contemporary fashions and follies. And 
a closer examination of his sayings helps us to discover that he had 
more than one thing to say and that he said it in more than one 
way. What is really important to find out, however, is, did Jesus 
look at men from an intellectual as well as from a moral stand- 
point ? We think he did, and that his irony is as persistent as the 
irony of Socrates. The sense of irony is something subtler than 
the pleasure which consists in turning a thought off its hinges or 
in stating a thing to be for a moment the opposite of what it is. It 
consists rather in a perpetual detection of the contradictions and 
surprises of life. Of this Christ is full. Even his fugitive utter- 
ances contain a certain pungency which has been lost upon us. It 
is easy, for instance, to point out the satire of that amusing pas- 
sage where he describes a man in bed with his children and unable 
to sleep because of the loud knocking by some hungry person at 
his door. — " I say unto you though he will not rise and give him 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as many as he needeth! " This, which must have 
been said with a shrewd glance and a smile, is delivered from the 
pulpit in a perfectly solemn manner. But it is merely the belief 
that Jesus must always have been serious that prevents our seeing 
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his real manner in such a passage and in that other so nearly akin 
to it about the unjust judge. What but an ironical hand draws the 
picture of a judge bored to death by the loud talk of some obstinate 
widow? — "Though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because 
this widow troubleth me I will avenge her lest by her continual 
coming she weary me ! " In the whole history of opinion there can 
be found nothing so remarkable as the fact that for generations the 
religious world has kept itself blind to the true nature of such pas- 
sages solely because it never expected to find Jesus laughing in his 
sleeve. If he meant anything by these incidents he meant that 
generosity and justice, two things which we might expect to be in 
safer keeping, arrive often by way of accident, and that surprising 
concessions may be wrung from the world by those who are skilful 
enough as to ways and means. But all this which is really vivid 
psychological comment for its own sake has been turned solemn 
for us, and used for our redemption. His humor lies hidden in the 
theology which oppresses his name, and is lost to us like his ges- 
ture. So true is his own bitter remark that men have eyes and 
ears to little purpose. 

Instances might be multiplied to show how sustained is his 
pleasure in the ironical side of things, as, for example, his picture 
of one blind person going forward to assist another with the result 
that both are presently in the ditch. He is aware of all disillusions, 
and half his judgments appear to be founded on a sort of naive dis- 
interested analysis. But it is also true that he feels a personal an- 
noyance on account of the irresponsiveness of the world. Like 
Heraclitus he turns with irritation from the displays of ordinary in- 
telligence. He openly rates his disciples for their dulness. — "Are 
ye also yet without understanding? " (Matt. xv. 16.) And certainly 
it was not as a saviour that he rejoiced in the fact that he could 
speak so darkly as to mislead all torpid hearers. — "Therefore 
speak I to them in Parables, because they seeing see Dot, and 
hearing they hear not, neither do they understand." He quotes 
with approval the saying of a prophet that "this people's heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed ; lest at any time they should see with their eyes and 
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understand with their hearts, and should be converted and I should 
heal them." Christian Socialism ! Jesus has a very variable opin- 
ion about the mob. His ethics are as aristocratic in their tone as 
the ethics of Plato. If the intellectual and moral stuff with which 
a man starts happens to be poor in quality so much the worse for 
the man. The one fact remains that grapes are not found on 
thorns, or figs on thistles. Jesus comes to the world not by any 
means to interfere with causes and effects, but to acquiesce in the 
intimacy of their relation. He approves of the dividing line which 
he finds running through mankind. In his own pecular phrase men 
are either sheep or goats. He perceives the irony of existence only 
to acquiesce in it, and give it a piquant phrase, — "For whosoever 
hath to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance ; 
but whosoever hath not from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath." There is not much comfort for democracy here. 

The centre and core of the teaching of Jesus is summed up in 
the statement : "He that hath ears to hear let him hear. " There 
appears to be no cure for spiritual deafness. In spite of all that we 
have heard, Jesus does very little to help a man out of his fate. 
"Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. " Jesus knows a rogue. And, after all, 
here is the end of everything, — "Whosoever, therefore, shall con- 
fess me before men him will I confess before my Father which is 
in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men him also 
will I deny before my Father which is in Heaven." That is to say, 
it is to be score for score, or the Kingdom of Heaven is to be 
founded on the law, "An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," 
which in another mood he abrogates and condemns. 

It is too late to provoke anything so commonplace as scepti- 
cism by pointing out that the sayings of Jesus are not coherent. 
The truth is we should not expect a spontaneous thinker to unfold 
a single sustained view of the universe. At any rate, it is not our 
task to reconcile the twin modes of thought employed by Jesus, 
but rather to emphasise their difference. We do not believe that 
he had nothing further to talk about than what is called the King- 
dom of God. He seems to have had a good deal more to talk about. 
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The sayings that have come down to us suggest a mind by no 
means assured of its landmarks. If he casts light not on the ori- 
gin of the universe but on its process, that is no more than what 
any other thinker has done. The truth is, his method is Zoroastrian. 
While Anaxagoras thought that those who divide the world in two 
with a hatchet proceed in an unphilosophical way, Jesus never does 
anything else. So far as the ultimate destiny of the world is con- 
cerned, he presents to us only a doubtful outpost into the Un- 
seen. Given the presuppositions on which it is founded, his style 
of thought is simplicity itself. He is a balancer of men and things, 
and judges them by the standard of his own excellence. Never 
does he let the scales pass out of his hands. There are, indeed, a 
few instances in which he seems to come remarkably near the con- 
ception of Necessity. Now and again, as he is driving men to what 
he thinks must be their supreme goal, he pauses to think that it 
must needs be that offences come. Even Judas is said to be not 
altogether able to help himself, and it is interesting to notice that 
the idea of Prophecy, which we ought to consider as the nai've ex- 
pression of determinism, seems to have captivated the mind of 
Jesus. But his interests are really of a practical kind. He is not so 
much concerned with the fact that offences must come. He has 
the moralist's or rather the legalist's interest in the conclusion, 
"Woe unto the man by whom they come." It is, of course, sig- 
nificant that in one passage he admits that spiritual affairs must 
submit to the ordinary laws of natural growth and, we may even 
add, decay. He likens the Kingdom of Heaven to a grain of mus- 
tard seed. But he does not work long with this idea. The question 
of man's relation to the universe, a question with which every sys- 
tem of ethics ought to start, never troubles him. Existence as 
such offers him no problem. He took common life for his starting- 
point, but did not test its presuppositions the way Socrates did. 
But he must have looked very intently on what fell under his eyes. 
And it is only because we are in the habit of detaching his words 
from his surroundings that we miss the keenness of his worldly 
wisdom. If he had treasures of superior knowledge laid up else- 
where, he makes small use of them. In spite of now and again an 
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anxious glance towards the many mansions his feet are planted 
very firmly indeed upon the earth. When he speaks of the other 
world, it is in the terms of this. 

There is evidence that he did not disdain the luxuries of life 
when they came in his way. The incident of the box of very pre- 
cious ointment ought to settle this point. It must have been with 
a touch of bitterness that he said, "Foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head." And we may use the stories of the miracle at Cana 
of Galilee and of the miracles with the loaves and fishes to this ex- 
tent, that they furnish evidence that Jesus had left an impression 
among his contemporaries that, after all, riches need not bar the en- 
trance to the Kingdom of God. It is good to have bread in the 
wilderness. 

It is not easy to discover what amount of novelty there is in 
the teaching of Jesus. He seems to adjust himself to certain ten- 
dencies he had already found and approved and to throw in his lot 
with them rather than to create anew for himself. The rigor of the 
Pharisaic interpretation of the Law was bound to create a reaction. 
At any rate no system whatever, not even Christianity, starts with- 
out antecedents of some kind. Jesus himself defined his relation 
to the Mosaic Law. Whereas he condemned the Scribes and 
Pharisees in so far as they did works "to be seen of men," yet he 
supports their professional authority, saying, "The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses's seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe that observe and do." (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3.) His attitude 
is often the attitude of a timid innovator. He never quite delivered 
himself from the narrowness of Judaism, and it was not to be ex- 
pected. Relics of Mosaicism are to be found in almost everything 
he uttered. It was there that he derived the severer elements of 
his teaching. He seems to oscillate between the rigor of the Law 
on the one hand and the natural charities on the other. He finds 
no compromise between them. Rather he draws more clearly than 
ever the line of demarcation between the children of the Devil and 
of God. His parables, although even as regards their method, re- 
peat a very old theme. 
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We have hardly any means of knowing the way in which his 
opinions developed. But it is interesting to observe that the inci- 
dent of the Temptation is considered by the three Evangelists who 
take notice of it to have occurred early. And there should be no 
difficulty in accepting this as the nai've account those writers give 
of that period of spiritual distress through which in their youth 
some imaginative natures have to pass. The significance of the 
Temptation is this : that it contains the beginning of a style of 
thought which Jesus subsequently developed with great persistence. 
In almost all his most important utterances he seems to fall back 
on this early picture of the collision of the two forces of which 
nature is the expression, God and the Devil. It reappears, for in- 
stance, in a startling manner in the prayer in which we pray to be 
delivered from Evil : as if, in spite of God, the insurrectionary 
forces remain. And so far as Jesus was personally concerned he 
seems to hear for ever afterwards the mutterings and reverbera- 
tions of that early spiritual tempest. When he was in the thick of 
it he seems to have begun already to perceive the anticipative irony 
of the early belief that in some unique sense he was the " Beloved 
Son." For when, in obedience to his ambitions, he proposes fan- 
tastically to put heaven to the test and to cast himself down from a 
pinnacle of the Temple, he draws back suspicious, and defends his 
scruples in that subtle manner which only those who fail to appre- 
ciate his subtlety will misinterpret. The struggle closes, certainly, 
with his choice of God and his rejection of the Devil. But it is 
surely of the utmost significance that we are told that the Devil 
left him only "for a season," a phrase which, if it implies anything, 
implies that he did not throughout life possess that assurance that 
all is well with which he is generally credited. Jesus perceives all 
along that there is another power at work and he almost appears 
to struggle to explain it. In certain of his moods — but this is rare 
— he discovers that sin has more to say for itself than some people 
suppose. There is nothing finer in the history of practical ethics 
than his treatment of the "sinful woman." He knows very well 
that a "corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit." But we look 
in vain for any explicit recognition of the truth that underlies such 
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a saying. If he had wished to become conscious of it, more than 
half his teaching would have had to be given up. Jesus took no 
time to elaborate a system of naturalistic ethics. And yet the 
moralist who separates the individual from all the preceding causes 
that have made him what he is, and pretends to understand him 
and do him justice on the supposition of his autonomy, is the least 
instructive of teachers. 

Take the parable of the sower — "Behold a sower went forth 
to sow. And when he sowed some seeds fell by the way-side, and 
the fowls came and devoured them up. Some fell upon stony 
places where they had not much earth, and forthwith they sprung 
up because they had no deepness of earth : and when the sun was 
up they were scorched : and because they had no root they with- 
ered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them. But others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold. 
Who hath ears to hear let him hear." (Matt. xiii. 3 et seqq.) 

This parable suggests problems which it makes no attempt to 
solve. Seeds can grow only where they are thrown down, and it is 
difficult to see what control the " crops " can have over the caprice 
of the Sower's hand. The truth that underlies the fable is that the 
individual appears in the universe as the result of a force beyond 
his reach, but Jesus is content with the fact that some of the 
" seeds " have the good fortune to be let fall in the right place. 
He congratulates all the successes, and passes his condemnation 
on the blighted vegetation which follows in the sower's wake. And 
yet, read in the light of the theory which this parable suggests, 
there was never a more vivid illustration of the naturalistic view of 
the world. 

The next parable is in some ways even more instructive — "The 
Kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field. But while men slept his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was 
sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 
So the servants of the householder came and said unto him : Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? From whence then hath 
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it tares? ' He said unto them an enemy hath done this. The ser- 
vants said unto him, wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? But he said Nay : lest while ye gather up the tares ye root 
up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest : and in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, gather 
ye together first the tares and bind them in bundles to burn them : 
but gather the wheat unto my barn." (Matt. xiii. 24 et seqq.) 

The sower is the son of man. He is responsible for the good 
seed. The Devil is, one supposes, responsible for the tares since 
they are described as his children. But the whole question of the 
leal responsibility of the individual for his inheritance of evil is left 
out of account. If the parable had been spoken by any one except 
Jesus, who would have been satisfied with it? The modern doc- 
trine of predisposition to vice lies latent in it, and yet its conclu- 
sions, based as they are on the dogma of responsibility, are incon- 
sistent with that doctrine. If you are a "tare " and if soil is provided 
for your roots, what can you do but grow ? It is useless to reply 
that the individual has no right to be a "tare." His choice in the 
matter is never even considered by Jesus. The criminal is the ex- 
pression of a power that lies beyond him, and that brought him 
into being. It is sufficient for Jesus that, as he says elsewhere, 
"every plant which my Heavenly Father hath ever planted shall be 
rooted up." It is enough if vengeance falls not on the source of 
evil but on every one unfortunate enough to be its vehicle. 

"Again the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a net that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind, which when it was full 
they drew to the shore, and sat down and gathered the good into 
vessels, but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the 
world : the angels shall come forth and separate the wicked from 
among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." (Matt. xiii. 47 et seqq.) 

The same style of thought is repeated because it is the chief 
message Jesus has. Good news ! Not the exegesis of Calvin, but 
that of his more tolerant successors, is inaccurate. Jesus knows 
that the "good fish" and the "bad fish" are there, and his chief 
interest is in the fact that in time the net will be provided. The 
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"fisher of men " is extremely fastidious. He once asked people 
if they could add a cubit to their stature. But what if the moral 
stature is also a fixed quantity? As we have seen, he perceives 
this more than once, but not its momentousness, and he goes on 
pointing his antitheses. 

Take again the extraordinary parable of the marriage of the 
King's son. (Matt, xxii 2 et seqq.) 1 The rich people refused to 
come. The highways and hedges were then ransacked for beggars : 
or as Luke says, the streets and lanes of the city were searched. 
(Luke xiv et seqq.) 2 The outcast came, hungry enough we may 
suppose. But there is discovered among them an individual with- 
out a "wedding garment." 

Yet supposing they were all suitably dressed, it is not expected 
that a beggar should wear finery. And besides the feast, according 
to Luke, was made for beggars just because they were beggars. 
We should not be surprised when we are told that the individual 
who was reprimanded remained speechless. Jesus clinches the 
story by what must have been a favorite phrase, "Many are called 
but few are chosen." It would be a pleasure to believe that he was 
satirising the theological view of the universe. Even supposing 
that this parable is to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and 
that the "garments" are to be considered of a spiritual kind, yet 
the same criticism applies ; because it was for the spiritually naked, 
those who are covered only with the "looped and windowed rag- 
gedness " of their morality that the feast of comfort was ordained. 
The truth is that it was not by any superior intuition but by long 
study of the irony of the world that Jesus was able to gather his 
philosophy of life into the stinging epigram, — "So the last shall 
be first and the first last." 

It is perhaps not necessary at this stage to point out that the 
parables of the Ten Virgins and of the Ten Talents sustain the 
same mode of thought. The parable of the Ten Virgins, indeed, 
is singularly piquant. As if, when the five wise persons proposed 

1 Doubtless the equivalent in Luke is the parable of the Great Supper. 

2 There is some variation in the account. Luke does not give the full parable. 
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that the five foolish should go to buy oil for themselves, their wise 
heads did not know that it was already too late. It is enough for 
Jesus if, amid general mediocrity, a few are found with sharp 
enough wits. It is hard to see how the answer of the five wise is 
compatible with that self-denial to the uttermost which Christianity 
is supposed to involve. And the parable of the Ten Talents is 
further proof that a single consciousness may combine strong pow- 
ers of compassion with the most remorseless rigor. It is really to 
the world's credit that it prefers to remember Jesus in the moods 
of his tenderness, and to accept the parables of the Lost Sheep and 
of the Prodigal Son as typical. It is in them that he appeals almost 
overwhelmingly to our emotions. But they are not more typical 
than the others, and exactly one-half of the teaching of Jesus may 
be massed up in opposition to the other half. 

The parable of the Ten Talents as given by Luke is preceded 
by the cheering news that Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. But an inspection of the parable compels us to 
accept that statement in the most limited sense. The parable is 
this : — "For the Kingdom of Heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country who called his own servants and delivered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one : to every man according to his several ability; 1 and 
straightway took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. And likewise he that had received two he also gained 
other two. But he that had received one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord's money. After a long time the lord of those 
servants cometh and reckoneth with them. And so he that had 
received five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, 
'Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more.' His Lord said unto him, 'well done, 
thou good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord,' — and so with the next until the third. Then 

1 The italics are not in the original. 
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he which had received the one talent came and said : ' Lord I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not strawed. And I was afraid and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo, there thou hast that is 
thine.' His lord answered and said unto him, ' thou wicked and 
slothful servant thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not and 
gather where I have not strawed. Thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers and then at my coming I should 
have received my own with usury. Take therefore the talent from 
him and give it unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every 
bne that hath shall be given and he shall have abundance, but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.' " (Matt. xxv. 14 et seqq.) 
Now the most striking statement in this parable is that these 
presents were given to the recipients, "every man according to his 
ability." There is a scale of abilities among individuals varying 
from the highest to the lowest. The interval between the highest 
and the lowest may be as wide as possible, but the truth is recog- 
nised that as you proceed down the scale it is in a diminishing ratio 
until zero is reached. This is as true now as when Jesus uttered it. 
But the rest of the parable is inconsistent with such a purely scien- 
tific view of the intellectual and moral qualities of mankind. The 
"failure" in this case was a man whose abilities were for all prac- 
tical purposes at zero. Whether or not he was correct in his esti- 
mate of his lord — and from his subsequent treatment it almost 
looks as if he had been correct — the work given him to do was not 
"according to his ability." It is his employer who has gone wrong. 
The man is a pathological case, whereas Jesus had already recog- 
nised the necessity of laying even moral burdens only on backs 
that can bear them. But the parable does not close in the way in 
which its opening leads us to hope. We expect the theory of pun- 
ishment to be stated in the regenerative form. But it is stated in 
the vindicative form. Your bad lot are simply to be destroyed like 
vermin. If the individual is not born in a high enough scale of be- 
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ing, it is his own lookout. So that for Jesus, as for Peter, the lim- 
its of forgiveness seem, after all, to be very definite indeed. 

In short, he tells us in various ways that "virtue is knowl- 
edge," though he does not accept the consequences that result from 
such a theory. Reality for Jesus means the repetition of two differ- 
ent types. He did not trouble to put what, from some points of 
view, may be admitted to be the irrational question, Is Nature just? 
He is satisfied with the ironical see-saw of destiny — 

"Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger !" 

" Woe unto you that laugh, for ye shall weep ! " 
He has made long study of the wheel of fortune. "I tell you that 
in that night there shall be two in one bed ; the one shall be taken 
and the other shall be left. Two women shall be grinding together; 
the one shall be taken and the other left. Two men shall be in the 
field ; the one shall be taken and the other left. And they an- 
swered and said unto him, where Lord? And he said unto them, 
wheresoever the body is thither shall the eagles be gathered to- 
gether." It is to be a perpetual decimation. Jesus fixes his eye 
on the unalterable destinies of the world, and never lifts a finger to 
stay them. He does nothing to change the existing order. He 
only interprets it. 

It is surprising that the world is so familiar with the idea that 
he was a "Saviour." Really, he is a piquant moral analyst. But 
the criticism which encumbers the New Testament hides the real 
truth from us, and creates a fictitious personage. We have indi- 
cated, however, only in a very rough manner what deserves a com- 
plete and laborious analysis. We have not used all the material 
that is at disposal for our purpose. And yet the Sermon on the 
Mount with its strange combination of Hedonism, universal charity 
and sectarian bitterness, is as valuable for our specific aim as the 
parables that have been cited. For it might be shown that, start- 
ing from a disguised sort of Hedonism, 1 Jesus goes on to develop 
by contradiction his twin modes of thought, giving with one hand 
what he takes away with another. The Sermon on the Mount, it 

1 "Great is your reward in Heaven." 
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is true, has a softer tone than almost anything else, so far as we 
know, that he ever said. But it, too, is full of surprises. Jesus 
soon falls back on the point of view from which life appears to be 
a dreary contract between God and man. " For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses your heavenly Father will also forgive you ; but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses." And it is noticeable that he is made to finish 
this sermon in a way that became characteristic. For he there 
paints in a vivid manner the picture of the foolish person carried 
off in the rains and floods which sooner or later carry off all foolish 
persons. 

If any one chance to be offended by the point of view indicated 
here, he must go to the sayings of Jesus in order to discover whether 
or not they bear the interpretation that has been put upon them. 
It is, happily, not a question of origins about which the most cap- 
able scholars may fall out. It is simply a question of the inner co- 
herence of the received record of what Jesus said. If he is to be 
intelligible at all his words must mean just what they would mean 
if spoken by any other historical personage. Erasmus said long 
ago that Jesus is growing obsolete. But it is because the criticism 
which surrounds him is obsolete and has no vitality. And yet 
there ought to be no question that any progressive movement of 
thought involves the discovery and the disappearance of all irrel- 
evances ; i. e., simply it involves the correction of the excesses of 
primitive beliefs. The world seems never to know what to do with 
its great characters at their first appearance, and invariably throws 
out a hypothesis about them which it may take centuries to verify. 
The judgment of the world, indeed, moves very cautiously from 
the problematic to the assertoric stage, but it moves at last. It is 
too seldom seen that the rate of progress depends on the amount 
of superfluous matter which lies about the hypothesis. In the case 
of Jesus it has been remarkably slow for reasons that we cannot 
enter into here. But the history of every science is the history of 
the slow accumulation of error, and then of the slower elimination 
of it. And the task laid on every age is to set limits to the unlim- 
ited exaggerations of its predecessors until what was a misleading 
problematic judgment begins at length to assume the form of a 
judgment of valuation. 

William Romaine Paterson. 
London, England. 



